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HERMANN DUDLEY MURPHY 


When a young man has achieved that meed of success which has 
made his name generally known, and has done this without any 
adventitious aids, 
he becomes a sub- 
ject of interest, both 
for what he has ac- 
complished and for 
what he promises to 
do in the future. It 
is not unusual in 
this day of adver- 
tising for a man to 
winacertain amount 
of something be- 
tween notoriety and 
fame. Reputations 
are built for a man 
to-day by skillful 
manipulation, but 
they are of the 
mushroom variety, 
and like that veg- 
etable of swift 
growth, they soon 
die. Mr. Murphy 
has gained no fame 
of this sort. His 
reputation is the 
result of praise 





PORTRAIT OF HERMANN DUDLEY MURPHY, BY HIMSELF passed from artist 

to artist and from 

art lover to others seeking good things. It is this quiet, simple 

growth which is the best guarantee of the innate value and artistic 
quality of what he has done. 

There is a great deal in the story of Mr. Murphy’s dev elopment 

which is helpful to the student of to-day, because it shows what is 
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possible for a youth of determination who has his goal, and works 
toward it regardless of obstacles. From the paintings of old and 
modern artists it has always seemed to the writer that he who has not 
too easy aroad gains something from the hardships to which he is thus 
introduced. He is given an insight into human nature that can never 
be obtained by the prosperous who have never tasted some part of 
the hard side of life. He gets a knowledge of his brothers and of the 
springs of action that are not given to the man who has never pursued 
anything but pleasant ways. Obstacles to one’s career are a sort of 
moral bracer, and unless continued too long, do for his inner nature 
what a gymnastic training does for his physique. Mr. Murphy does 
not agree with this view of the question. He thinks one can go so 
much faster if he 
is not obliged to 
stop to gather his 
tools for himself. 
But in whose paint- 
ings do you get 
most at the soul of 
things and of peo- 
ple: among the 
artists who have 
found all paths 
open for them, or 
in those who have 
to open them for 
themselves? 
When Mr. Mur- 
phy was sixteen he 
made up his mind 
that he would be 
an artist. It was 
the only thing he 
wanted to be or 
felt that he could 
be, and this he told 
his parents. His 
father was a suc- 
cessful business 
man, and while he 
did not oppose the boy’s plans, neither did he favor them. Possi- 
bly he felt that it was a fancy of youth, which would pass away if 
it met a struggle with adversity; so in the beginning, while he was 
perfectly kind to his son about his choice, he left the boy to his 
own endeavors, watching him in the mean time to see whether it 
was a whim or a true spirit which was directing him. Mr. Hermann 
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Dudley Murphy came 
to Boston (he is a son 
of Massachusetts) and 
entered the School of 
Fine Arts, studying 
with De Camp and 
Grundmann. With 
every month of work 
he felt surer that he 
had made no mistake 
in his choice. His 
teachers indorsed what 
he did, and he suc- 
ceeded well enough 
from the first to pay 
his way by illustrations 
in papers and maga- 
zines. At this stage 
of his development it 
was his highest ambi- 
tion to bean illustrator. 
One of the best things 
that came to him in 
this line was his ap- 
pointment as artist to 
the expedition which 
investigated and 
mapped out the Nic- 
aragua Canal. He said 
he did not know 
enough at that stage 
to save studies for 
future use, but was sat- 
isfied to do what came 
along in the day’s 
work, while the experi- 
ence and the life of 
freedom were of great 
value to him. It was 
a liberal education to 
the youth, to whom it 
opened so much that 
was new. His work 
brought him into prom- 
inence as an illustrator, 
and had he still pre- 
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ferred that branch of artistic expression he might have had oppor- 
tunities enough to continue in it. 

Mr. Murphy wanted to go abroad to study, as all students do, and 
as it was more necessary for them to do ten years ago than it is 
to-day. His father, who had been growing prouder of him, sent him 
to Paris, and there he entered Julian’s, and settled to the work of the 
Paris schools. He does not advise students to go abroad to study 
until they have practically finished their elementary school work, 
because a very young man cannot ‘appreciate what there is in the old 





WINTER, BY H. D. MURPHY 


masters. It is in this opportunity to see masterpieces that foreign 
study outdoes what America has to offer. He thinks that a student 
who has reached twenty-five is as young as any one should be to go 
abroad with advantage, though there is some difference in tempera- 
ments, of course. There are difficulties for the student in Paris which 
incline the balance toward his working in America until his school 
days are over. Mr. Murphy, like so many others who have tried it, 
says the school work can be done in the large cities of this country as 
well as in any city of Europe. 

Mr. Murphy does not approve of the system of prizes, and says he 
is prepared to speak of its evils, as he won several at Julian’s. He 
agrees with the foremost educators of the day that prizes put before 
the student a wrong aim in working. The end becomes the great 
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thing, and the prize more than the work that wins it. The pleasure 
of the doing is overshadowed by the hope of winning a prize. Most 
prize-winners, and those who have tried unsuccessfully to become 
such, will agree to this. Mr. Murphy says: ‘‘ First, I was not satisfied 
until I had won one prize. When I got that, I wanted to have two 
drawings hung—no one had—and so I worked for that, and got it; 
and then there was something else in similar ways to try for, and so 
on, and the only thing one does not think of under such circumstances 
is Art for Art’s sake, which should really be the first thought, I 
believe.”” While at Julian’s Mr. Murphy had four drawings hung and 
won four prizes for composition. . 





EVENING, BY H. D. MURPHY 


During his student days in Paris Mr. Murphy received much 
encouragement from Benjamin Constant and Jean Paul Laurens, who 
became his friends as well as instructors. Through their kindness he 
was given an insight into the way such minds as theirs view art. Per- 
haps it is due to them and talks w ith them that Mr. Murphy’s individual- 
ity began to develop. He says with perfect frankness that there was 
no originality in his work until after he had studied for some years. 
During his first trip abroad he visited Italy and Holland for the pur- 
pose of study. It was in Paris that he painted the portrait of Mr. 
Tanner which is shown in this article. Mr. Tanner is an interesting 
man who has won several honors, and what is better, the appreciation 
of his brother artists. One of his paintings was bought by the French 
government for the Luxembourg Gallery. This portrait of him is 
one to attract attention anywhere. It has been shown at several 
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exhibitions, and has never failed to awaken comment. The peculiar 
flesh tint which belongs to the subject, and the dull background, make 
the picture conspicuous before one notices the handling. 

Mr. Murphy found his individuality through studying the paint- 
ings of others, which in his case was an exception to the usual rule. 
Original he surely is, and though now and then he is said to be 
strongly influenced by 
Whistler (he says him- 
self that the study of 
Whistler did more to 
bring out in him what 
he has than any other 
thing), yet most critics 
and artists are ready 
to give him credit for 
individuality. His 
work is both strong 
and tender. He paints 
by choice ina low key, 
with grateful harmo- 
nies, and the effect is 
restful to the spirit. He 
avoids strong contrasts 
of light and shade, and 
gets most decorative 
effects. His landscapes 
are like poems in color, 
and are full of feeling. 
It is not given to many 
to paint such sensitive, 
graceful bits of nature 
in such a tender, sym- 
pathetic manner. 

Mr. Murphy re- 
gards the frame in a 
sense as a part of the 
picture, in so far as 
it may accentuate its 
beauties or mar them, and he always designs his to go in tone with 
his picture. How wise this is one may learn by putting any picture 
of tender tones within frames of different materials and colors. 

In his figure work, some of which is reproduced here, he shows 
such excellence in line that that alone is a pleasure to see. The pic- 
ture of Caroline shows this strikingly, and is it not decorative? The 
composition of this picture is worth study. Its color is red in differ- 
ent shades, with the light given by the crape shawl. The graceful 
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line from head to foot is a satisfaction to the eye, and the artist so 
arranges his sitter that all the draperies simply tend to accentuate this 
beauty. 

I feel that Mr. Murphy’s pictures, even the portraits, in black and 
white, give but a poor idea of what his work really is. Much of it can- 
not be reproduced by photography without losing the values. Only 
those things which have rather strong contrasts in color or in light 

® and shade come out 
well in black and 
white, and some of 
the finest and most 
characteristic of Mr. 
Murphy’s paintings 
lack these ina 
marked degree. He 
has an exquis te fig- 
ure, done while he 
was in Venice, of 
girl with green 
shawl against a 
dark - toned _ back- 
ground, and the 
grace of the figure, 
the simplicity of the 
pose, the textures 
in the gown and 
shawl, the richness 
of the colors in their 
depth, make a very 
charming whole. 

As a portrait 
painter Mr. Murphy 
has received the 
highest praise. He 
PORTRAIT OF THE REV. JAMES REED, OF BOSTON has a happy faculty 
BY H. D. MURPHY of being in accord 

with his sittersothat 
he feels and presents that sitter’s personality. In the portraits repro- 
duced this will be noted. Each is as distinct in every respect as the 
persons themselves. The work is strong, and they show him at his 
best, he thinks. One of these portraits is owned by the Swedenborgian 
Society of Boston, another is the portrait of the oldest professor at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and is owned by the 
school. The portrait of Mr. Murphy, which is a less finished pro- 
duction, shows his artistic instinct more fully than the other portraits. 
It is a hard thing to make an artistic portrait of a man of to-day, as is 
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this one of the artist by himself. You will notice how fine are the 
lines in this, and how picturesque the whole effect—more like the 
cavalier of a century ago than the everyday man of the present. 

It would be a aelostene for Mr. Murphy to work where he has no 
scope for this instinct of the picturesque which is so lacking in art, and 
which he possesses in high measure. He might become a most suc- 
cessful painter of women, 
for they lend themselves 
by their garments and 
form more easily to this 
quality of the picturesque 
than men. Men are more 
useful than ornamental in 
the garb of to-day. 

The portrait of Mr. 

Webster was exhibited at 

the Society of American 

Artists, and was flatteringly 

hung. It was regarded as 

a strong piece of painting, 

both in handling, values, 

and arrangement. The 
‘Evening Scene in Win- 

ter,” which I hope will be 

shown in this article, has 

been exhibited in Boston, 

and was one of the few 
specially noted by Fritz 

Thaulow on his visit to the 
exhibition of the Art Stu- 

dents’ Association last win- 

ter. It is now in New York, 

and was exhibited recently 

at the Society of American 

Artists. It is a picture of 

which one would think Mr. PROFILE HEAD, BY H. D. MURPHY 
Murphy might be very 

proud, but the artist is as modest in his valuation of himself as he is 
original in his method of expression. 

Mr. Murphy seldom uses pen and ink as his medium to-day, but 

early in his career he found it agreeable, and might have become one 
of the leaders in this branch had he cared to restrict himself to it. 
The Boston Art Club bought one of his pen drawings done in Paris, 
and one from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is shown with this 
article. Mr. Murphy has exhibited in Chicago, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Boston, and Paris. The profile picture illustrated 
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is now at the Worcester Art Museum. Mrs. Higginson of Chicago 
owns one of Mr. Murphy’s landscapes, ‘‘A Group of Trees.” The 
artist has often received prizes, but none of these seem to him to be 
of apes weight. He says they do not really show the quality of a 
man’s work, and some other things just as good may be less fortunate, 
hows equally deserving. 

As a man Mr. Murphy is much liked. He abounds in kindly 
impulses, and is ever ready to do the helpful deed for one who needs 
it. He has a nature catholic in its appreciation of men and of art. 
He married an artist whom he met while studying in Paris, who is 
both critic and appreciator of what he does. Mr. Murphy is a young 
man to have accomplished so much, but the talent and energy w hich 
have enabled him to win what he has are the sure promise of better 
things yet to come. Dora M. MorrELt. 


Mr. Hermann Dudley Murphy, who has been represented in many 
of our current exhibitions by small outdoor subjects, charming in 
quiet tone and arrangement, has been directing a class during the 
summer in the picturesque town of Southampton, on Cape Cod. In 
principle and artistic intention Mr. Murphy is one of the active 
believers in a systematic progression in study which is as definitely 
scientific as a search for the beautiful can be, and to which Arthur 
W. Dow and Denman Ross have given their thought and study for 
many years. 

Imitation or academic realism is the enemy to this development, 
where individual choice for tone and decorative qualities finds an 
important place. 

The students working with Mr. Murphy make studies from nature 
and careful pencil drawings to gain a correct understanding, but the 
final work is composed indoors, where for practice they use different 
keynotes of color upon which to grade the tones of their theme. An 
influential color is chosen for the composition as a middle value, 
which, Mr. Murphy says, should be made as ‘‘handsome’”’ as possible. 
Then all of the other colors are pulled toward it, those of a higher or 
lower value being grayed as they go toward light or dark—an econ- 
omy of means; in other words, the use of as few colors as possible 
will simplify the subtle problem, to grasp which the closest observa- 
tion of nature is necessary. 

These carefully considered principles, as a system, are meeting 
with the opposition of some of the Eastern artists; but when we realize 
that upon this basis artists in Paris and many other representative 
painters, from Japan to sagangr have been governed by these methods 
for personal expression, we feel that step by step its force will be 
made apparent by the high value of what it produces. M. K. 
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PLASTER CASTS 


To the man who runs and reads plaster casts, their possibilities 
and use, their essentials, are mere sentimentalities; to him the cast is 
good if it is clean, without ridges and chips. We cannot blame this 
benighted person, for those who should know, unthinkingly demand 
little more. A cast is something more than a bit of composition 
molded and papered for smoothness. It is our fault that most of 
our casts are not more than this, because for so long—since the days 
of Rogers's groups—we have accepted these inadequacies. Our peo- 
ple have not yet come to realize that a plaster cast has a value out- 
side of the material contained in it. I have been wondering whether 
a little insight into the matter of good cast-making would not greatly 
enhance its value. We think so little of processes, composition, 
time, and care, and look often so superficially at the finished thing. 

There is an art in plaster reproductions which we scarcely recog- 
nize; it is something more than mechanical reduction—that is only 
the first step. The reproducer must know the masterpiece, every 
line and curve; he has to adjust details. And this he cannot and 
does not do properly unless he is well grounded in art, unless he 
knows its principles, unless he has a love for the thing he is doing, 
which gives him understanding and quick sympathy. This man has 
a great responsibility; he is to blame if the public is led astray by 
false lines and bad proportions, by glaring colors and faulty compo- 
sition. It is unfortunate that until now this responsibility has not 
been felt, so that on all sides we are met with woeful imperfections. 
There is a cast which is the pride of many homes, not always a 
plaster reproduction, either—a bust of Beethoven, in ruff, bedecked 
with curls. Truly a wonderful creation—the temples sink in, the fore 
head is glossily smooth, the chin broad and material, the eyes those 
of an imbecile, and the hair curled in a manner to beggar description. 
The contour of the face, the formation of the skull, violate all laws 
of anatomy. It is our eeggesecian that is responsible for this sort of 
thing. W ‘hy should we not demand of our cast-makers as much as 
we ask of our picture canine Is it because just now we have awak- 
ened to the need of good pictures, and presently shall learn to 
demand good plaster casts? 

Another thing we shall demand in the future is the copying of the 
great masterpieces of all times, not the fevered expression of a mob 
wild over the latest political, social, or naval victory, although we 
need these, too, if they are —. And when we have these repro- 
ductions of masterpieces, we shall want them done in the original 
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colorings—not in white or in ingenious browns, and glaring reds, to 
suit caprice, but just as we find them, the bronzes which have lain 
buried years and years, eaten away and discolored by the chemicals 
in the earth, the terra cottas, with their accumulations of time. Age 
has given these works of the geniuses of other days beauties not to 
be neglected; and the man who loves them and. knows them plays a 
great part in art education by reproducing them as nearly as know]l- 
edge of chemicals and feeling for color and form will allow. 

Of course, authentic casts, made with care, are more valuable than 
marbles or bronzes, not in material, but in what counts for more than 
that, in workmanship and understanding. Examine a good cast care- 
fully; you see it has no seams (poor ones have none, either, for they 
have been merely papered off); but more than that, you see the tense 
muscle, the curve of the neck, the carelessly falling drapery, just as 
in the original work. Then this will be the end of this art (may we 
call it so?), to reproduce and preserve the works of great masters of 
all times for the enlightenment and education of the world. 

Some such work and good is being done here, but so far our 
people have not shown much appreciation. There is so much that is 
poor, receiving, if not exactly appreciation, then encouragement. 
Just a glance of comparison—the one is of the cheapest plaster com- 
position, quickly thrown together and set, with no thought of thor- 
ough hardening or drying, no idea of permanence (but this is a bit of 
wisdom born in ignorance, for who wants permanent mediocrity?); the 
other cast is reinforced with metal and linen fiber, to give it strength 
and firmness; then it is dried slowly in an even temperature; after 
the drying comes the hardening with acids and oils; the careful cut- 
ting is next done, detail work which requires knowledge and skill. 
That is the good cast. 

A phase of this work is interesting, though not vital; it is the 
demand for this cast work for advertising, work which is done in 
accordance with lines of proportion and symmetry and with skill so 
far as the liberality of the advertiser allows. It is a hopeful sign, at 
all events, that this business side, practical though it is, recognizes 
the appeal good form makes to the people. 

~ There are few who know of the really good work, and many who 
would appreciate and love it, were it ‘brought to their notice. I 
believe that a little interest and feeling will do much toward discour- 
aging the poor work and stimulating a good, intelligent sort of plaster- 
cast making. Epna Harris. 
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ERNST MELAUN—A WORKER IN IRON 


Biblical history informs us that Tubal-Cain, son of Lamech and 


Zillah, was ‘‘the instructor of every artificer in iron and brass,” or, 
according to the revised version, ‘‘a forger of every cutting instrument 
of brass and iron.” A perusal of the fourth chapter of Genesis will 
remind us, if we ever knew, or inform us, if we never did, that Tubal- 
Cain was but seven generations removed from Adam. 

From those temote days to our own time the smith has been 
revered, and iron known and used by peoples of all lands. 

For nearly five thousand years the great pyramid of Cheops has 
loomed up from the sands of the desert and cast its mighty shadow 
on the plain. A piece of iron from an inner masonry joint of this 
pyramid, now in the British Museum, shows us that iron was used in 
the early days of old Egypt. 

The Greeks and Romans deified the work of the smith in the per- 
son of Hephestus, or Vulcan, the lame god of fire, who worked at his 
forge shaping the thunderbolts of Zeus or the armor of Mars. 

In the days when the Golden Rule was unknown or practically 
unheeded, when man needed protection from his brother man, when 
might made right, there were grilled doors and barred windows. 

When a new age expanded its white and holy wing, when the 
cathedrals gave external expression to man’s joy in things high and 
pure, and portrayed his faith, his hope, his aspiration, the hammer of 
the smith resounded, teaching lessons of love and patience. 
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During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the church 
called the smith to aid in the decoration of her sanctuaries, work in 
ornamental wrought-iron attained its highest development. There 
was also noble work done in the three succeeding centuries. The 
metal-workers formed guilds, which exerted a wide and deep influence. 
These guilds, unlike the trade-unions, which the conditions of our own 
day have created, were formed for the advancement of art; a spirit 
of brotherly love existed which provided help for individuals when 
necessity required. It is pleasant to think of Peter Vischer, who, with 
his sons, labored so lovingly and so long on the shrine of ‘‘Sainted 
Sebald,” and _ to 
whose foundry 
every prince and 
potentate who vis- 
ited Nuremburg 
found his way, with 
Sebastian Cenden- 
ast helping Adam 
Kraft in his old age 
with his designs 
and their execution. 

It is, then, to 
the cathedrals that 
we look for some 
of the finest exam- 
ples of ornamental 
wrought-iron pro- 
duced in the golden 
age of art metal- 
work. We find 
screens, canopies, 
grilles, and altar 
railings surpassing- 
ly beautiful in de- 
sign and workmanship, and details executed with wonderful love and 
care, such as the hinges of Notre Dame of Paris, so rare in their 
beauty that they are famous the world over. 

After the few centuries of artistic eminence there was a decline in 
iron work, which was very rapid after iron began to be overlaid with 
architectural forms. 

A few good imported pieces set something of a standard for early 
work in our own country, and in Colonial days there was work of con- 
siderable merit done. Then came a decadence. 

During the present century, until about thirty years ago, there was 
almost no work in wrought-iron done, the demand being almost 
entirely for cast-iron. About thirty years ago there was something of 
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a revival, and in the few years since the Columbian Exhibition there 
has been much more demand for wrought-iron than there was in many 
preceding years. 
While cast-iron has its place, its use, and its beauty, it cannot com- 
pare with wrought-iron. Iron 
when rolled or beaten has a 
fibrous texture which it does 
not possess when cast into 
ingots; then its malleability 
and its capacity for welding 
or uniting at a heat below 
melting point gives to wrought- 
iron great possibilities. In 
addition, wrought-iron is 
stamped with the individuality 
| of the art craftsman. It is 
work at first hand, and por- 
trays as clearly the feeling of 
the worker as does the picture 
or the statue. 

Lovers of art have be- 
moaned the extended use of 
cast-iron, claiming that the 
smiths have become little more 
than adjusters. However, the 
cunning.of the smith is not 
entirely a thing of the past. 
A few forges are lighted, the 
stubborn iron is pliable as 
silken thread, and workmen 
bend and twist and weld it as 
deftly and skillfully as did the 
workers of the Renaissance. 

Indianapolis may- well be 
proud of claiming as a citizen 
one of these few workers, Mr. 
Ernst Melaun, of the firm of 
Melaun & Richards, an art 

WROUGHT-IRON SCREEN, BY ERNST MELAUN workman unexcelled in his art. 

In 1856 Ernst Melaun was 

born at Friedek, in Silesia, Austria. He received his high-school 

education in Moravia, at Neutitschein—Neutitschein, with its great 

castle and the allegiance paid to the lord of the castle reminding one 
of feudal times. 

After completing his work at the high school, Mr. Melaun became 

a student at a craft school in Vienna, Austria. The Austrian govern- 
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ment provides oppor- 7 
tunity for its people to 
become proficient in 
the various trades, and 
it was at one of the 
government schools 
that Mr. Melaun re- 
ceived a thorough 
course of instruction 
in free-hand drawing 
and designing, and 
learned the art of 
using iron to produce 
beauty in ornament. 

When he had ac- 
quired the full measure 
of knowledge that 
could be imparted at 
the craft school, Mr. 
Melaun, according to 
the custom of the 
times, became a jour- 
neyman, and took a 
four-years tour, work- 
ing in all the cities and WROUGHT-IRON WORK, BY ERNST MELAUN 
towns in northern and 
southern Germany and Denmark, where anything might be learned 
in the handling of iron. <A few of the cities visited were Salisburg, 
Munich, Carlsruhe, Cologne, Hanover, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and Nuremberg. At the end of the four 
years Mr. Melaun had received all the training that the country could 
offer; he had become a skillful designer, and a ‘‘master workman’’ 
in the highest and best sense of the term. 

Then came what was a real trouble to the young workman, the five 
years demanded by his country for service in the army. No more 
designing, no more portraying of ideals through red-hot iron. The 
required military service changes the career of many young men, but 
Mr. Melaun’s love for his work was so great that never for a moment 
did he think of a possibility of changing his life work. 

At the close of the five years, thinking of military service that 
would be in the future demanded, and of a country that was likely to 
have a great art development, Mr. Melaun turned his face toward 
America, and reached Chicago in 1883. He then went to Milwaukee, 
and became manager of the Reliance Iron and Wire Works. After 
another short sojourn in Chicago, he went to Indianapolis in Febru- 
ary of 1898. Mr. Melaun experienced the difficulty that comes to 
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almost all in becoming established in a new land. There was the diffi- 
culty of bringing his work before the public. Then for some time 
there was a limited demand for wrought-iron, many who were able 
to purchase not appreciating its superiority over cast-iron, and many 
others desiring great show for little money. Trade conditions never 
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had any effect upon the quality of Mr. Melaun’s work. Every piece 
was always the very best that could be made. His integrity and artistic 
spirit finally won for him renown, his partnership with Mr. H. R. 
Richards has broadened his opportunities, and he is known throughout 
the country as one of the strongest workers in America. 

A visit to the workshops on Shelby Street is a delight. In the 
exhibition room are grilles, screens, chandeliers, candlesticks, and 
numerous other articles, ready to be shipped to various places. In 
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the shops forges blaze, 
sparks fly, hammers ring, 
iron is being bended and 
twisted and rolled; great 
sheets of manila paper with 
designs lie across tables 
and benches; beautiful leaf 
and flower forms cut from 
paper hang on the walls; the 
busy master passes here and 
there, now explaining how 
some form might be more 
beautifully fashioned, again 
saying a word of praise, or 
te aching some young 
clean to work in the 
spirit and with the patience 
of the artisan of the ‘‘elder 
days of art,’’ when 
“Builders wrought with greatest 
care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere.” 
The illustrations show 
that Mr. Melaun thought- 
fully considers the adapta- 
tion of material to purpose; 
they also show fine spacing, 
virility, and freedom of 
design and _ skillful execu- 
tion. 





There is surely a great WROUGHT-IRON BRACKET, BY ERNST MELAUN 
future for the development 
of wrought-iron in America; there should be work done which would 
far surpass anything attained in the past. 

In the Middle Ages there was but a limited use for iron; the 
greatest opportunity afforded metal-workers was in fashioning the 
details of the cathedrals. Now we have whole city blocks of iron 
framework. The decoration of buildings has not kept pace with the 
advancement in construction. There is still too great adherence to 
the forms of the past. There are a few architects, however, who are 
teaching great lessons, who recognize that the spirit of the past belongs 
to us, while it is not necessary for us to use and reuse the forms in 
which it found embodiment. The conditions of our present civiliza- 
tion and of our own land demand a new architecture. In days of 
yore it was not necessary for accommodation to be provided ina 
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single building for many ‘hundreds of business people, and a business 
block certainly needs to be of a different style than atemple. Build- 
ings like the Sullivan buildings in Chicago, splendidly adapted to their 
purpose, and showing frank and fine use of materials, stand as monu- 
ments of creative skill and taste, and give us high hope for the 
architecture which is to be. 

Wrought-iron will develop with architecture. It certainly jars 
our sense of the fitness of things to find that apparently solid columns 





WROUGHT-IRON SCREEN, BY ERNST MELAUN 


are hollow, that if by chance they are struck they give the sonorous 
ring of metal. This false use of iron makes it appear as a decidedly 
inferior material, and takes away the claim of a building for truth. If 
iron columns answer their purpose when hollow, and metal may be 
saved, well and good; but there is no necessity for making them 
appear other than they are. Iron needs painting to prevent corrosion, 
but there is no need of its being veined that we may be deceived into 
believing it to be marble, or sanded to produce the effect of stone. 
Mr. Melaun has been trying some experiments in coloring grilles, 
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painting them simply to produce beautiful color effects, but with no 
thought of making iron imitate other material. 

When architects become willing to use iron with avowed frank- 
ness, and when they recognize the great possibilities of iron for orna- 
mental purposes, workers in iron will have opportunity for creative 
work hitherto not afforded. The new steel car will also surely give 
metal-workers an opportunity, while the extended use of iron for 
domestic purposes sets one thinking, the amount of iron consumed in 
bedsteads alone being something tremendous. 

Among the metal-workers in the future development of the art, 
Ernst Melaun is likely to hold an honored place. 

WILHELMENA SEEGMILLER. 





FRAME IN WROUGHT-IRON 
BY ERNST MELAUN 











BUST OF ROMAN WOMAN, BY H. A. MAC NEIL 


SOME RECENT WORK BY H. A. MACNEIL 


Many will remember a small bronze which appeared some few 
years ago in current exhibitions, and which created attention for its 
good modeling, but perhaps chiefly for the picturesque and sculptural 
treatment of the Indian. It led to more ambitious work in the very 
successful bronze panels which now decorate the entrance to the 
Marquette building in Chicago, illustrating scenes in the life of Pére 
Marquette. The Reinhart Sculpture Scholarship was given to Mr. 
MacNeil soon afterward, and these reliefs had a good deal to do in 
affecting the decision of a jury of sculptors of national reputation. 
Mr. MacNeil has been in Rome for three years or more, and the 
two works here reproduced are among his latest productions. The 
portrait bust of a Roman woman shows a suavity of modeling and 
dignity of style that is exceptional. The face is treated in a very 
fluent and painter-like fashion. ‘The Sun-vow,” which is an adaptation 
of the group just spoken of, is more than life size, and is carefully 
drawn and intelligently modeled. The group is compact and sculp- 
tural; it is carefully finished without loss of breadth; while the 
expression and character of the heads are typical and full of the 
essence of the Indian nature. 

Mr. MacNeil is now occupied on decorations for the United States 
Government Building for the Paris Exposition of 1900. He will 
then return to America. 
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THE SUN-VOW 
BY H. A. MAC NEIL. Roms, 1899 
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Ly THE ART OF ILLUMINATION 


\ Illumination, as it flourished from the fourth to the 
; Nic sixteenth century, has been the connecting link between 
\ - ° . ~ 
S ancient and modern schools of painting. From those old 


ay their eyes in their pious ardor, we may learn a wonderful 
lesson in the development of art, and we may even follow 
the progress of an understanding of color, culminating in . 

our modern appreciation. In those good old days a book was never 
a trifle, and never unworthy of a grand setting. The printing-press 
had not made possible the reign of the dime novel or the ‘‘cloth-bound 
classic” at nineteen cents. It was a time of primitive methods, but a 
time when the artist and the artisan did their work well. The 
unfolding of futurity proved their efforts. The ancients never 
risked perpetuity of anything not worthy of it, and it had to 
be something truly splendid to deserve a transcription from them. 
Therefore, when they chose to inscribe the words of their poets, 
their philosophers, their orators, or their historians, the compli- 
ment carried with it the promise of perfect adornment. So books 
came to be ¢/uminated—that is, to have lavished upon the sig- 
nificance of their texts the grace of ornament, the warmth of 
color and the richness of gold, silver, and jewels. 
NDER the head of Egyptian papyri we have the ear- 
liest specimens of writing, and in them we note that 
the use of minium, or vermilion, in marking the 
commencement or titles of manuscripts, is of very 
great antiquity. Furthermore, these same papyri 
often exhibit mythological figures and symbols in 
red, blue, green, yellow, and white. We may 
suppose from what we know of Egyptian prac- 
tices that the art of illuminating manuscripts was 
passed to the Greeks, and to the Romans by them, 
although previous to the Christian era we have no 
evidence, I believe, of this mode of writing in Greece or Rome; for in 
the rolls of papyri recently discovered at Herculaneum, and determined 
to have been written in Italy during the first half of the first century, 
there does not exist the slightest trace of ornament, planned or carried 
out. Nevertheless, if memory serves, both Ovid and Pliny tell us long 
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before the destruction of Pompeii how the Romans were accustomed 

to rubricate their manuscripts, and to adorn them with paintings and 

other ornament more or less elaborate. 

N the more ancient manuscripts which have 
come down to us the red letter was used spar- 
ingly, and then only at the beginning of books, 
or for their titles. Such is the case, for 
instance, in the Medicean copy of Virgil in 

the Alexandrian Codex, likewise in the St. Cyprian 

and St. Augustine, formerly in the monastery of 

St.-Germain-des Prés, in each of which the first three 

lines were inscribed with vermilion ink. 

How or just where the Greeks acquired the prac- 
tice of employing gold in their illuminations we do 
not know. It may have come to them as the out- 
growth of experiment, or they may have borrowed 
the art from India or Egypt. At any rate, the 
Romans learned it from them, for these gold inscrib- 
ers—ypvovypagot, as they were called—were quite con- 
spicuous in their day, and indeed constituted a fro- 
fesston in themselves. 

The eternal search for that which is new has 
ever ridden the contentment of civilizations to very 
near their finish. The ancients were novelty-seekers 
quite as much as we, their descendants. The old 
iconographer finally took to dyeing or staining the 
vellum, upon which he expended his skill, in brilliant 
colors. Julius Capitolinus refers to this in his Life 
of the Emperor Maximus (the younger), to whom 
his mother presented the Poems of Homer done on 
purple vellum in gold letters. This occurred about 
the third century, and we know the Codex Argentenus of Ulfilas, 
done in silver and gold on purple vellum, to have been completed 
somewhere about 355 A.D. 

The initial letters of early manuscripts were not distinguished in 
size from the others, and indeed they were not to become so until the 
eighth and eleventh centuries. These were then given over to orna- 
mentation so allegorical and often so illustrative of the text that the 
holy Benedictines called them /zstoriées. 

Throughout these early periods the art of illumination followed 
Grecian models very closely. Indeed, the styles were quite set, and 
it is somewhat surprising that the Irish illuminators should have been 
able to defy tradition and evolve a school of their own. However, 
one need never wonder at Hibernian originality, and the Durham 
Book of the eighth century, and others, also the lost gospels of Kildare, 
seen by Giraldus Cambrensis, and then described by him, and prob- 
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ably of the sixth century, prove that they did. Their work is 
noticeable for its extreme intricacy, its interlacings of knots 
arranged in diagonal or square forms, and for the interspersing 
of grotesque animals. These Irish illuminators were wonderful 
workers, and if their embellishments 
were bizarre, they were always very 
splendid, and awaken intense admiration. 
They introduced a fashion of running 
lines of red dots around the larger letters 
and about the initials and ornamental 
borders, giving them added richness. 





Y the solid patronage 
which Charle- 
magne and also 
Charles the Bold, 
his grandson, gave 
to illuminators, the 
art so flourished 
and kept up so 
vigorously that 
the eighth and the 
ninth centuries 

comprise the goldeii age of illumination, at 

least as far as production is concerned. The 

Bible of Charlemagne, extant and now 

preserved at St. Paul’s Church in Rome, 

is probably the greatest piece of illumina- 
tion ever produced. 

Borders distinguish the illuminated Ne ‘ 
manuscripts of the eleventh century, and — 
those of a twelfth century are idle. (mec? 
able for their profusion of ornament. es’ | 











About this latter period scribes probably << PES 
found that the world was moving just a little L( A Ci.) } 
faster than ever before they had thought it SE SH, 

and more’s the pity! for they began SS NEN | 
to copy manuscripts, leaving places to be aS 
filled in afterward by the illuminator. As es 
painter, never kept apace, many of these St Ne 
places were never filled in, and we have hun- 
that of which haste robbed us. 
In the thirteenth century, for some reason never satisfactorily 


could 

the two arts, that of the scribe and that of the 

dreds of manuscripts where this state of affairs makes us regret 
guessed at, the art of illumination deteriorated somewhat, but the 
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iP fourteenth century found it back once more where it belonged. 
When, in the fifteenth century, the art of printing made the rapid 
strides toward perfection as subsequently attained, illuminators found 
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their vocations but recalled by tradition. 
of the history of illumination. 


So much, then, for some idea 
Its practice can only be guessed at, 





generally speaking, for those brilliant reds and blues, and the 
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gold which has the appearance of gilded glass, reflecting as 
any mirror, have defied the investigations of colorist and chem- 
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ist. We can only experiment and guess and hope 
a little now and then by way of palliation. 

During the middle of the present century 
there came a great revival in interest in illumina- 
tion; but unfortunately it was taken up in practice 
by young ladies’ seminaries, and after suffering their 
attempts, the public gave up illumination a while 
longer. Some of these old things are really curi- 
ous and entertaining, now that age has mellowed 


their mediocrity, and the writer has by him a book of sermons 
‘‘done” by one Letetia Mabin, in cabbagy roses, that would 


even be a puzzle to a Chinese artist. 


The revival of fine book- 


making has been the means and is responsible for the splendid 


examples of  illumina- 
tion done in the present 
decade. 

To begin with, the 
illuminator has always 
to suit his pigments to 
the paper of the book of 
his selection, and exer- 

cise care in employing col- 
ors he knows to be fugitive. 
There are two ways of work- 
ing—in the transparent and 
in phe opaque colors. 
Winsor & Newton’s water- 
colors are the best, and 
gouache where opaque 
color is desired. If one is 
to illuminate a book already 
printed, the ornament should 
be sketched in carefully 
with a pencil (H in hard- 
ness), after which with a 
crow-quill pen these lines 
should be gone over in ver- 
milion ink or indigo. When 
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these have dried, the color is filled in, wash over wash (except on 
parchment, vellum, or Japanese paper), each one being allowed to 
get quite dry before another is laid. Finally the gold is applied. 
When leaf gold or shell gold is used, where either is intended to be 
burnished, it should be applied defore the color, as some colors—emer- 
ald green, for instance—scratch the gold and the burn- 
isher by reason of their metallic properties. _Unburnished 
gold has an artistic quality not appreciated by every one, 
but it is becoming used more and more every day, as it 
can be gotten in a very convenient form—in ‘‘shells.”’ 
The gold is taken from the shells after the manner of 
ordinary water-color, only a little gum arabic should be 
added to the water. Gum water will also give brilliancy 
to color when applied with 
it as a medium. It is diffi- 
cult to learn to handle leaf 
gold, and facility comes 
only with practice and 
experiment. Winsor& 
Newton prepare an excel- 
lent gold matt-size, which 
is much used by those who 
have looked into illumina- 
tion. It is put on as any 
water-color, only the wash 
must be thin. When this 
is thoroughly dry, breathe 
upon it. This moisture 
from the breath makes the 
surface of the coating sufficiently sticky to hold the gold 
leaf, which is next lifted by a camel’s-hair gilder’s tip 
(sold for the purpose at any shop where brushes are pro- 
curable), and laid deftly and smoothly down. After two 
hours’ standing a small camel’s-hair brush should be car- 
ried over the surface, to brush off all superfluous gold. It 
is useless to go into detail, for beyond the mere common- 
place method of procedure, the rest comes with ‘‘trying 
it.” Various pigments for ‘‘raising’’ the gold are on the 
market, but the writer believes raised grounds are not in keeping with 
the spirit of modern illuminations, and he has only employed them 
in examples after the styles of the early centuries. 

Several books are now to be had for no very extravagant sum, 
the designs in which may have their elegance greatly enhanced by 
coloring them. In such work Miss Victoria Cordew of London has 
made a name for herself, as likewise has Mrs. W. Irving Way of Chi- 
cago. In original designing and illuminating Evaleen Stein, the 
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poetess, has done some remarkable things. Chicago artists are espe- 
cially fortunate in having always with them the collection of early 
illuminated missals in the museum of the Newberry Library. This 
collection is very representative, and it is one of the best in the world. 
Under this caption has been said here what is merely suggestive 
of the things which may be done in this delightful field, one whose 
daisies have not been downtrodden by a multitude. 
: GARDNER C, TEALL. 
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WOMEN IN THE ART CRAFTS 


The unwillingness of the girl student to turn her attention to any- 
thing less than high art is gradually being overcome, and the distance 
between artist and artisan is surely becoming less. To emphasize the 
dignity of labor in this last direction, the late William Morris and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones worked in the minor arts. It is not so very long 
ago that women began to study art as a profession. A few women, 
it is true, painted in water- colors as a diversion, but the prejudice 
against professions for women had to be overcome, and the idea finally 
take root that a girl who does not marry, or desires to earn her living, 
needs some stated occupation. Now women painters and art students 
are sO numerous that one wonders when there were none. 

Women are succeeding in the arts and crafts, and more would'do 
well to turn their attention to these less ambitious ‘forms of art. The 
societies of decorative art have done much to bring this about. They 
were an outgrowth of the societies of English women at the Centennial 
Exposition. The founding of a society in New York for the encour- 
agement of artistic industries was a great success. It embraced all 
branches of art appropriate to the various circumstances of women. 
Classes in drawing, embroidery, and china-painting became the rage. 
Later the Society of Associated Artists was formed for the purpose of 
adapting art education to the various manufactures. This led to 
designing for silks, printed cottons, and wall-paper. To-day there 
are hundreds of women — and American art has been adopted 
by manufacturers and buye 

The impetus toward the study of art crafts in this country and 
others touches not alone paper and textiles, but metals, plaster, wood, 
etc., all of which are benefited by artistic manipulation. This move- 
ment in America has not only enhanced the value of our manufacture, 
but increases our interchange of commerce. ee 

Artistic wood-carving secured its first distinct recognition as wo- 
man’s work in 1872, when samples were on exhibition at Cincinnati. 
Much interest was aroused, and a practical art department was estab- 
lished. Etching and hammered work in metal were added. No 
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woman product, distinctly American, has attained such repute as the 
Rookwood Pottery of Cincinnati. It is valued not only for its excel- 
lence of material, but style of decoration which appeals to that newly 
awakened intelligence which appreciates original studies from nature. 
The same thing may be said of much of our wall-paper designs. 

In the art of illustration Americans excel. Our magazines find a 
ready sale abroad, and to the bright illustrations much of this is due. 
Some of the greatest artists have begun as illustrators. 

One of the most interesting of the recent employments of our 
women artists is the decoration of buildings of all sorts, public and 
private. This may be said to date from the Chicago Exposition, and 
is partly due to what was accomplished at that time. At any rate 
stimulus was given to our artists by the success of our artist-artisans, 
and the profession of decorator has arisen within the past decade. 
Much of this professional work falls to women. The house decorator 
must know every form of art expression, must be sensitive to color, 
and must be conversant with current and old styles. Those who work 
at furniture designing, needlework, tapestry, wall-paper, carpets, 
stained glass, all arts and crafts, can be classed under this head. 

It is generally admitted by decorative artists that there is no fabric 
for which it is so difficult to ‘design successfully as a carpet. When 
in use a carpet is viewed under conditions which are not present in 
any other woven material, and form must always be secondary to 
color. For designing purposes, carpets are broadly divided into three 
classes—those made on a Jacquard loom, which includes Brussels and 
Wilton, and those grouped under the head of Axminster, and tapestries. 
The designer studies the effect when foreshortened from every point 
of view, and never makes a design vaguely for ‘‘a carpet.’’ He 
has always a definite fabric in view. Frequently the whole design 
with ‘‘repeats” is made full size, and the tints are solid, level, and 
distinct. One-quarter size has been found sufficient for a small 
sketch, but if there is a tendency to overcrowd with detail, one-sixth 
is preferred. 

It is almost a hopeless attempt to enumerate the myriad varieties 
of woven fabrics in the preparation of which the designer takes a 
prominent part. The necessary qualifications for designing this class 
of work are similar to those required in drawing for other decorative 
materials, and comprises the ability to arrange agreeable forms in a 
manner which will ‘‘repeat” and still be artistic. 

In designing for lace curtains the method usually adopted is to 
paint with flake white on tracing paper, or on blue or black paper. 
Madras muslin constitutes a far more important industry. The design 
must have lightness,and the fact that the material depends for its 
effect upon light passing through it must be taken into account. 
Chenille is also a fabric which gives delightful scope to the designer. 
As to color he is practically unlimited, for he may use twenty colors 
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and be considered modest, and forty and be reasonable. One also 
has considerable latitude as regards ‘‘repeats.”’ 

The manufacturers in silks do not always require colored drawings. 
For furniture silks, such as used on chair coverings, the designer 
draws on white paper with crayon or pencil in outline, and when relief 
is required, the shadows are represented by means of a stump, but all 
must be planned with reference to breadth of detail. 

Really good designers in tiles find a ready sale for their work. 
Many of the best makers, although they have competent artists on 
their staff, are not averse to buying first-class designs from outsiders. 
The cheapest colors to manufacture are buff, salmon, gray, red, 
chocolate, and black, all of which cost about the same, and are known 
as ‘‘plain colors.’’ White is nearly twice as expensive, and blue and 
green nearly three times as much. Floral patterns in natural colors 
are designed, as well as geometrical and conventional pieces. In 
designing for these tiles the novice has more opportunity than any 
other, since there is a wide demand for these at the present time. 
Printed tiles are made by many small firms who do not employ artists 
permanently on their staff, so many of their designs are purchased 
from outsiders. The purposes for which printed tiles are used are 
numerous. Besides being used in the fixtures of houses, they have 
been worked into furniture, flower-boxes, and other portable objects. 
Almost any good design can be submitted with a fair success. So 
unlimited is the scope that the subject is often set by masters of 
art schools as a theme for advanced pupils. 

Designs for floorcloths and linoleums have not been brought up 
to the level of those for other printed and woven fabrics of the higher 
class. The fact that they are not used in the principal halls and 
passages of important houses is a distinct discouragement to those who 
would produce artistic designs for these goods, and explains why the 
standard of design is not higher. This is no reason, however, why 
the designer should not try his best to obtain artistic results. Cart- 
ridge paper and body color are usually employed in preparing a 
sketch; but if the designer wishes to obtain the ultimate effect, oil 
colors are used similar to those actually employed in the material. 
More than six colors are seldom used. 

Before attempting to design wall-papers, some knowledge con- 
cerning the methods of reproduction and printing them is absolutely 
necessary. The designer must of course possess knowledge of draw- 
ing and geometry, and remember that the charm of repetition lies in 
its simplicity. All patterns for wall-paper are drawn to scale; in most 
manufactures twenty-one inches is the width. The designer spares no 
trouble in acquiring a general effect of evenness, or ‘‘bloom,’’ as it is 
called, and tries to have the ground free from gaps or masses, and 
with lines that have been considered with a view to repetition. It is 
desirable to see how a wall-paper looks when hung, so as to study the 
‘‘repeat.”” 
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One of the widest and pleasantest fields for women is the design- 
ing and making of stained glass windows, and they have been found to 
be more apt than men in the adjustment of the glass. The designer 
has in mind a general idea of the window as to form and color, and 
makes a rough colored sketch to a scale in outline. Drawings of the 
drapery, head, hands, and feet are made large enough to show the 
effect of light and shade. A piece of white cartoon paper is next 
used to draw in black chalk an outline of the exact size and shape of 
the window. The head, hands, and feet are carefully traced, and the 
form of the drapery. All is done with consideration as to leads and 
color. A diamond is used to cut the different pieces of glass. Some 
women are such experts that they not only design the cartoons, but 
attend to the cutting of glass, arrangement of leads, and various 
details of a window. 

Of late years printers and publishers have given much attention to 
the make-up of their books and are careful of the decorative character 
of their bindings. The preparation of designs for brass or metallic 
‘‘blocks,” as they are termed, to be used in the decoration of books 
bound in cloth, is a simple matter. The drawing is made on tracing 
paper. The lines are clear and sharp, and but few lines are found 
to be the most effective. Reed pens are usually used, and the draw- 
ing made larger than the block. To obtain first-rate results, the 
designer makes his sketches with due regard to the processes to be 
employed in their reproduction, and the design for the back of a 
book is always in harmony with the sides. The letterings on volumes 
are regarded as inscriptions, and do not require punctuation. No 
stops are admissible except abbreviations. If a division between two 
words is necessary, a dot is placed between them. Inventors of 
decoration or patterns always study the nature of the book with the 
idea of suggestion that may govern the ornamentation. 

All of these artistic occupations that have been touched upon are 
open to women. It often happens that women who are not capable 
of fulfilling their ambition in the higher forms of art, such as sculp- 
ture, portrait painting, etc., find themselves attracted to the adaptation 
of their knowledge to some of these branches of manufacture. There 
is perhaps no truer form of art than the work that awaits women in 
this field where the artistic becomes the practical and everyday life is 
gladdened by some manifestation of the art crafts. 

KATHERINE LouIsE SMITH. 
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p DESIGNS FOR SILVER WORK 
: BY JEAN THEOBALD, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, COMPOSITION BY J. C. BRANDER 


A SCHOOL WITH A PURPOSE 


A well-defined purpose is perhaps more essen- 
tial in art than in any other study. The slow ac- 
quirement of artistic skill and the fleeting passage 
of time are the subject of a truthful proverb. If 
a student in art does not early decide what line of 
art and what special branch of that line he wishes 
to pursue, he will soon find himself distanced by 
others, who, though possessing less brilliant minds 
and less aptitude, have known how to economize 
their efforts by giving them a definite direction. 

In the business center of Chicago there is an 
art school which at certain hours of the day has 
the general appearance of the art department of a newspaper in full 
blast. There are bustle and zest in the work of the pupils which sug- 
gests pleasurable employment rather than the routine grind of study. 
The school was established but a little more than a year ago, but in 
that time it has attained an enviable position among the art schools 
of the country. 

Its name, the School of Illustration, indicates its line of work and 
instruction, and one of the chief causes of its success is the definite 
direction it gives to the studies of its pupils. 

While the pupils of most other art schools may work away for 
years with only vague notions of what use they will make of the knowl- 
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A POSTER GIRL 
BY G. GOODWIN 
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edge they are ac- 
quiring, the pupils | 
of this school have 
settled this question 









































before they enter it, 
and can consequent- 
ly unite their ener- 
gies ona single pur- 
pose. 

One often meets 
with young people 
who seem to look 
upon studentship as 
a profession, and the 
acquisition of a 
knowledge of the 
technique of draw- 
ing and painting as 
an end rather than 
a means. 

Even in the fa- - 
mous art schools of 
Europe there are the 
pilters d'atelicr, who 
waste precious years 
in acquiring a means 
of expression and 





ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE INVISIBLE MAN” who never had or 
BY ROSE SCHOENBRUN will have ideas to 
express. 

The instruction which the pupils of the School of Illustration 
5 receive is, first of all, practical. It is based upon Mr. Holme’s inti- 
: | mate knowledge, acquired from long experience in the newspaper 
' business. “In newspaper illustration the fundamental principles of all 
illustration are intensified through 
the simplicity and directness with 
which it must be done. 

A newspaper artist who is suc- 
cessful must know, above all, what 
to illustrate in a story, to be able 
to choose the salient news features 
which will make the best pictures; 
then he must know how to present 
it in a clear and forcible way by 
simple and direct methods which 
the limitations of cheap reproduc- 4 News PICTURE, BY H. VALLELY 
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tion and rapid printing prescribe. He must also have an appreciation 
of beauty, which is the source of all decorative sense. In other 
words, newspaper illustration is the essence of illus- 
tration. 

Without having made a study of modern methods 
of instruction, Mr. Holme, from his broad experience 
as a wood-engraver, reporter, zinc-etcher, newspaper- 
illustrator, and from his excursions into other ‘branches 
of art, such as etching, lithography, water-color, and 
oil-painting, has evolved a method of instruction 
based upon the most advanced ideas of modern art, 
with especial application to the requirements of illus- 
tration. 

His aims may be summarized into teaching his 
pupils to think, to work with a purpose, to make pic- 
tures, and to arrive at these results as directly and 
SKETCH quickly as possible. The classes in newspaper illus- 
BY S. STOLTZ tration are not only taught drawing, but are taught, 

in classes conducted by Mr. Holme, what to draw, and 
are given practical experience in newspaper work through assignments 
of the identical nature of those which a managing editor daily gives to 
the artists on the staff of his paper. They are not only given clippings 
from the daily press which they are expected to illustrate, but they are 
sent to see the real events which. go to make up the items of the news 
of the city’s daily life, in streets, police stations, courts, morgue, or 
scenes of fire, accident, or dem- 
onstration. They are taught the 
use of various mediums suita- 
ble for reproduction, and a great 
deal concerning the processes 
of reproduction through prac- 
tical experiment. 

A camera, dark-room, stere- 
otyping plant, and _ printing 
presses are included in the 
equipment of the school, as 
well as a stereopticon for the 
demonstration, with the aid of 
enlargements ona screen, of the 
technical methods used by suc- 
cessful illustrators. 

The chalk-plate process of 
reproduction, which was one of 
the first successfully used in 
newspaper illustration, is still a 
popular one with the editors of A ZULU MODEL, BY FLORENCE BAKER 
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papers whose circulations will not permit the luxury of a zinc-etching 
outfit. Pupils of the school who desire to learn this process are fur- 
nished with plates and drawing tools, and with the aid of the stereo- 
typing outfit and printing press may see the 
result of their work as it would appear in the 
columns of a newspaper. 

In addition to the practical technical training 
in the use of materials in making pen-and-ink, 
crayon, and wash drawings for reproduction, the 
pupils study drawing from nude and costume 
models, under the tuition of Edgar Cameron in 
day classes, and Frederick Mulhaupt in evening 
classes. 

Cartooning and caricature, which is an im- 
portant and often a serious diversion of the work 
on “an of a newspaper artist, is taught by Joe Carll. 

BY W. SAWYER It is not always an easy matter to be funny at 
the command of a city editor, and where inspira- 
tion might fail, a knowledge of the principles of caricature will triumph. 
Assignments are given in this class to produce something humorous 
and original, of a given size and shape on such subjects as are period- 
ically suggested 
rt Se CE Eitri ee 
the seasons, or to —ms"raitonen MTN Fr 
illustrate humor- 
ous articles, or to 
caricature persons 
in public life. 
Caricature is the 
foundation of 
illustration, and 
the history of the aaa 
art shows that the f 
master illustrators 
have almost with- 
out exception at 
one time or an- 
other made draw- 
ings in a humor- a CARTOON, BY H. VALLELY 
ous or satirical 
vein. Abbey, Menzel, Vierge, Doré, Frost, Pyle—these are some of 
the well-known artists whose caricatures alone would serve to estab- 
lish their reputations. Illustration deals with characteristics; carica- 
ture consists in their exaggeration. A child’s first drawings are cari- 
catures, because in the struggle to express ideas all but the main 
features are lost sight of. 
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Another indispensable and also a lucrative branch of newspaper 
illustration, pen-and-ink portraiture, is specially taught in classes con- 
ducted by J. Lilleso. 





PORTRAIT CHASING A PICKPOCKET 
BY JESSIE CLOUGH BY A. DYBVIK 


Special attention is paid to the technique of pen-and-ink drawing 
in this class. The use of attractive and expressive lines, and a work- 
manlike handling of the pen in order to insure repro- 
ductions that will print, drawing over silver prints 
and their manipulation, are a few of the important ; 1 e 
things taught in this class. Once a week an after- — 
noon is given to the study of the principles of per- <e 
spective and to perspective drawing. . Fz 

In addition to the regular classes, Mr. Holme % 4) 
gives frequent talks to the classes on the theory of goeded 
the newspaper, taking up such subjects as “« Assign- 
ments,’’ ‘‘What the Editors Want,” ‘‘What the Read- Ay 
ers Demand,” ‘‘The Worth of a Picture froma News = 
Standpoint,” ‘‘The Printing Quality of Drawings,” : 
etc. Pupils are taught also to keep abreast of the 
general art movement by a study of art, artists, and 
their work by writing biographic: il sketches illus- ,; 
trated by drawings reproducing their work. They ( 
are expected to know something of Manet and Watts, \ q 
as well as Mucha and Steinlin or Davenport, and \ L [+k 
Lederer. 

In newspaper work a cut is either printed or not; caricaTURE 
there is no middle course. All work done by the BY F. M. COOVER 
pupils is marked as either good or bad. Two rival 
city editors are frequently appointed from the pupils, who are expected 
to pick staffs of artists, give out assignments, and see that work is 
ready at a given time for ‘‘going to press.” 
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A branch of the school devoted to higher illustration includes 
instruction under Joseph C. Leyendecker in composition, drawing in 
various mediums for book illustration and designing, and a life class, 
instructed by Edgar Cameron. This department is a prominent fea- 
ture of the school, and its aim is to afford an opportunity to those 
who, from inclination or natural ability, desire to enter upon a higher 
field of illustration than newspaper work. For women especially, 
whose finer sensibilities 
and natural delicacy often 
place them at a disadvan- 
tage in the arduous work 
of a newspaper artist, this 
class affords special op- 
portunity to apply their 
talents to more advanced 
work, suitable for maga- 
zine and book illustration. 
Mr.Leyendecker’s teach- 
ing is based on the 
methods successfully em- 
ployed by him. 

In connection with its 
other work, this class re- 
ceives instruction from 
F. W. Goudy in artistic 
letter designing in its 
application to the decora- 
tionof a printed page and 
to the making of book 
covers, book plates, etc. 
It is essential to good de- 
sign in book-cover work jp ruspRaTION FOR “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
that the artist should BY EGBERT N. CLARK 
recognize the technical 
limitations and possibilities in order to work in sympathy with his 
materials. Simplicity in design is an essential attribute to dignity, 
and a book cover should always be dignified. Mr. Goudy has established 
a reputation by his book covers, and in his work as a des igner of type. 

A close blending of the artistic with the practical in the w ork of 
the class is found in its study of commercial decorative design. Will 
Carqueville, the instructor, is the chief designer for an important litho- 
graphing establishment, where his daily work consists to a consid- 
erable extent in trying ‘‘to please the customer,” without turning a 
deaf ear to the voice of his artistic conscience. In his work in this 
class Mr. Carqueville teaches the application of design to commercial 
purposes in a direct and common-sense way. 
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An elementary class in 
drawing, intended to pre- 
pare students who have had 
no previous instruction for 
the work of the newspaper 
and higher illustration 
classes, is under the tuition 
of Edgar Cameron. 

Teaching drawing by 
mail is an innovation of 
recent date which has been 
adopted by this school with 
marked success. Its course 
consists of ten lessons, each 
treating of a special subject 
and accompanied by com- 
plete instructions for pre- 
paring certain work. The 
drawings are sent to the 
school to be criticised, and 
returned to the pupil. 

A carefully selected art 
library and the files of cur- 
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rent illustrated periodicals * pe 

afford the pupils opportu- a BY EGBERT N. CLARK 
nity to keep in touch with ol 

the progress and develop- a 


ment of illustration. 

This briefly describes a 
school which by its serious intention and original methods has be- 
come an important factor in the artistic development of the West, and 
is so progressive that even before this article is printed new depart- 
ments may have been added to it. m. & &. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Fred Richardson, of the Chicago Dazly News, whose exhibition 
of cartoons and other work in pen and ink has been a recent success 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, has just published, in folio form, a 
selected number of his ingenious and artistic creations. It is safe to 
say that his reputation will be much increased by this reproduction of 
his work. Personal it certainly is, inventive to a degree, full of fine 
design and accurate draughtsmanship, and interpreted in a manner as 
varied as it is interesting. 

BrusH AND PEncIL has already published an article on Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work, with a number of characteristic illustrations. It is an 
encouraging fact to know that a daily paper gives every Saturday 
a full page to a cartoon whose character is almost wholly interesting 
and popular from its artistic charm. The Chicago Daily News is to 
be congratulated on its good taste, and Mr. Richardson for so good 
an opportunity for the display of his varied and decorative talent. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Publishers. 

xe SH 


The September number of 7he Photo-Miniature comes to our notice, 
and its photographic reproduction and the evident worth of its matter 
are conspicuous at a glance. It is small in size,.but is elegant and 
choice in its make-up. It should be successful. Some of the plates 
of sea and sky are exceptionally beautiful. $2.50 a year Tennant 
& Ward, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Fe 

Raphael, by Estelle M. Hurll, is the first of Zhe Riverside Art Series 
to appear, and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. Its ninety-four pages include an introduction, with an 
exhaustive list of collateral readings; a table of the principal events in 
the artist’s life; an interesting list of Raphael’s contemporaries, which 
is a good aid to memory and helps to give one a general survey of 
the arts of his time, and an exposition of fifteen of his well-known 
paintings. A vocabulary of proper names and foreign words is 
appended. The illustrations are good, but the appearance of the type 
pages is marred by the small margins. The page lookscrowded. The 
book is interesting and valuable for its help toward the rational under- 
standing of Raphael's works. It is not critical but explanatory, and 
will be a help in the study class or for school reading. It is to be 
hoped the others of the series will present a more artistic appearance. 
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DRAWING—THE HEAD 


PLATE IX 





FIGURE 


To draw successfully a head well, foreshortened, is a fair test of 
one’s constructive knowledge. It bespeaks one’s familiarity with 
the planes that bound the head, keeping their relation one to the 
other well in mind, irrespective of its action or the point of view. In 
the female head, seen from below and a little less than three-quarter 
view (Plate IX), note that the nearer side of the head is higher than 
the farther; also, the upper plane of the head becomes hidden and 
the under surface of the jaw proportionately visible; observe how the 
elevation of the nearer itis lifts the nearer eye in relation to the far- 
ther; the disclosure of the under-surface of the nose with the nearer 
nostril higher than the farther, the same holds good with the mouth 
from corner to corner. As all these features must be parallel one 
to the other, their relation must be understood, or distortion will 
ensue. Compare the relative length and breadth of the various planes 
in the two heads (Plate IX) to fully realize the difference in the cause 
and effect of the foreshortening in each. We now realize the more 
keenly that the eyebrows form the lower border of the forehead, and 
between them, partake of its convexity. The depth of the orbits is 
expressed in the female head by the increased space between the 
eyebrows and the eyes; in the male by the shading of the eyes, 
showing they are w ell overhung by the forehead, the arc marking the 
convexity of the teeth enveloped by the lips. In drawing the head, 
beware of the common error of drawing the features and surrounding 
them with the form of the head. This method is fatal to conveying 
the true carriage of the head, as well as to construction in the largest 
sense. In the action and carriage of the head there is as much 
personality as in any other phase of character. So from that point 
of view alone the head deserves to be blocked as a solid. To reca- 
pitulate, we find three great requirements in drawing a head. First, 
individuality and character, which require depth of insight; second, 
constructive knowledge, which is acquired through the study of 
preven d and its effect upon external forms; third, action and its 
a sense and appreciation of suiting the action 
to the Smitha of the model. J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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ART NOTES 


Information comes to us that the Thursday concerts will be indefi- 
nitely discontinued at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art, 
Philadelphia, and for the probable reason that the admission charged 
interferes with its charter and the annual appropriation from the 
city. The retirement of the Philharmonic Orchestra is to be regretted, 
for it offered many inducements to art lovers. Listening to music 
amid the surroundings of good pictures is too rare to be permanently 
lost, and it is to be hoped that a way will be found for the continuance 
of one of the distinctive art features of Philadelphia. 

se 


The work of the American Jury for the exposition in Paris for 
1900 was begun in Chicago by the Western preliminary jury on Octo- 
ber 20. Their task was not arduous, as only forty-six paintings were 
submitted, and of which eighteen were selected to be finally judged 
by the full jury, which will meet in New York in November. H. B. 
Snell took the place of Wm. M. Chase in Chicago. The number of 
pictures to be shown in Paris is so small, not more than two hundred 
and fifty, that many artists thought their chances too small to even 
make any trial. Only two Chicago artists, it is said, sent works to the 
Chicago jury. The makers of these eighteen samples of Western art 
await in fear and trembling the slaughter of the New York jury. As 
was said before, we only hope the final choice will be the best that can 
be made, and that no favoritism will be shown either school, faction, 
or individual. All are willing to abide by such a decision. 

se Ss 


The Palette and Chisel Club, which, by the way, is the only active 
art club in Chicago, elected the following ‘officers for the coming year: 
President, Wm. J. Irvine; Vice-President, Frank Holme; Recording 
Secretary, C. L. Sherman; Treasurer, Caspar Greunfeld. 

se Ss 

Clarence M. White, of Newark, Ohio, is holding an exhibition of 
some one hundred and twenty-one photographs in the galleries of 
the Camera Club, 3 West Twenty-ninth St., New York. It is a very 
strong showing of sitietie photography, and bears out the promise of 
his work already seen in these pages. 

et 

The architects of the country have arranged their exhibitions in 
an order that will simplify arrangements and enhance their value. 
This is the result of concerted action through the newly formed 
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Architectural League of America. The circuit of the exhibitions will 
be as follows: 

T Square Club, Philadelphia: December 16, 1899, to January 6, 
* 1900. 

Architectural League of New York: February 3 to 24, 1900. 

Chicago Architectural Club: March I0 to 31, 1900. 

St. Louis Architectural Club: April 7 to 21, Igoo. 

Detroit Architectural Club: April 28 to May 12, Igoo. 

Cleveland Architectural Club: May Ig to June 2, 1900. 

Pittsburg Architectural Club: June 9g to 30, Ig00. 

The purpose of the Architectural League of America, beyond 
facilitating exhibitions and the interchange of ideas among architects 
and draughtsmen who would otherwise remain strangers, is to unite 
the younger element of the profession into an effective force for the 
advancement of an American architecture. 

The next convention, which will be held at Chicago, is intended not 
only for delegates, but for as many members of the thirteen organiza- 
tions already enrolled as can make it a vacation trip. 

ae 

The Chicago Art Institute has issued its announcement for the 
season of 1899-1900. Outside the regular exhibitions the following 
special showings will be made: January 2 to January 28, special 
exhibition of the works of Albert Herter; exhibition of the works 
of Hermann Dudley Murphy and Maurice B. Prendergast. There 
will be an unusually attractive series of Tuesday afternoon lectures, 
alternating with musicales and readings. Friday lectures will con- 
tinue through the year by L. Taft on ‘sculpture ; antiquities, metals, 
textiles, etc., by James William Pattison, and on pictures, old and 
contemporary, by Charles F rancis Browne; six lectures upon ‘Culture 
History in Relation to Art,’ ’ by Camillo von Klenze, Thursdays, from 
November 9 to December 14. 

es 

The New York Water Color Club will hold its tenth annual exhibi- 
tion at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh St., New York. No jury is announced. 

st se 

An interesting series of decorations is being planned for the studio 
floor of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. The upper hall, with a 
good top-light, is now under the consideration of the artists of the 
tenth floor, superintended by J. C. Leyendecker, who will have one 
of the principal panels. The sketches are well under way, and ina 
short time Chicago will have an almost unique example of public 
mural decoration. We hope to reproduce some of the work, with a 
more detailed description on its completion. 
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THE ARCH, CHICAGO 
SCULPTURE BY C. J. MULLIGAN 


THE EDITOR 


When the history of American celebrations and festivals shall be 
written, eighteen hundred and ninety-nine will mark its real beginnings, 
for, for the first time, have the plans been designed and the work 
carried out by artists. 

We have spoken of the advances made in municipal art improve- 
ment, and now that the Dewey celebration in New York and the 
autumn festival in Chicago are over, we find much to record and 
commend. Distinct steps in advance have been made, which will be 
followed by others, until in a few years we shall have an expectant 
public and a trained body of experts willing and eager to see their 
expectations abundantly and artistically realized. In New York, 
thanks to Mr. Charles R. Lamb and the National Sculpture Society, 
the decorations were in keeping with a hero’s victorious return. So 
effective was the triumphal arch that there has been a public demand 
for its preservation in enduring materials. It would be a fine thing— 
speaking generally—to have some monument to recall the brilliancy 
and the emotions of such a national expression of gratitude as the 
Dewey celebration evoked. It would beautify a city with ornaments of 
historic import. Such motives bring out the best results, and are typical 
of the times. They are a historic record of deeds expressed through 
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PYLON MARKING NORTH END 
OF COURT OF HONOR 
CHICAGO 

SCULPTURE BY L. TAFT 


the arts of their day. The Arch of Titus 
was chosen as a prototype, and it was cer- 
tainly a safe thing to do. Rome was the 
home of triumphs, and her monuments 
are the best we have. In the future, if 
time were granted, it might be advisable to 
study some form of monument that would 
typify our feelings in a more original man- 
ner. Barring the spirit and incident in the 
sculptures, it might have been a Roman 
work. Dewey is an American; he was not 
a conqueror, but a defender of liberty. He 
represents the best in our nineteenth cen- 
tury of progress—not the imperialism of a 
Cesar. Our art should express in all its 
forms our own characteristic feelings, and 
it is a pity that we should borrow the art 
of the classic age. 

In Chicago there was some attempt at 
a more original treatment, and it was, all 
things considered, a more than qualified 
success. To Mr. Jas. Gamble Rogers, 


architect, is due the credit of by far the most artistic scheme of decora- 
tions the city has ever seen. The modeling by Taft & Mulligan on 
the pylons and arch were good, and 


mark the beginning of artistic sculpture 
for festival decorations. 
time made results almost a physical im- 
possibility; but the groups were suc- 
cesses, and were the delight of multitudes. 

Such object lessons do more for pub- 
lic art than volumes of printed matter or 
hours of oratory. A beginning has been 
made, and improvement all along the line 
is what we may expect in the future. 
These celebrations demonstrate the fact 
that there are men and artists qualified 
to do excellent things in public decora- 
tions, and their services will be required 
in the future. Never again, it is hoped, 
will such so-called decorations be seen 
as have disfigured our celebrations in 


The limit of 


the past. We have made a very good 
beginning, and each new occasion ought PYLON MARKING NORTH END 


to add to the opportunity and its reali- 


zation. 


OF COURT OF HONOR 
CHICAGO 
SCULPTURE BY L. TAFT 
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